The Typhus Town

heap of rags. These are their homes, who have had little better in
their mountain villages. They live here for a few months, or a
year or two; fall ill, improve themselves, or go back home and
marry. But they leave it as they found it, like the dove her wooden
cage, or the dog his kennel. They are mere animals. They leave
no soul behind them. Their ghosts would not haunt the cells. Or,
if they did, a living replica, of no difference, would be dwelling
there, and would come out of that darkness into the sunlight of
the terrace, join her sisters in their bright colours, and walk in
the court below among the mules and donkeys and the bales of
merchandise. The Fondouk has no age. It has stood here for
ever. For five years, or for fifty, or for five hundred years. It has
always been the same. And if, for the Moors, it is an inn, a Fon-
douk, this school or convent is no prison for its women, although
they never go outside the walls. They have no medicine. No
doctor ever comes to visit them. One of the older women buys
their food, and markets for them. If they fall ill, they die, or are
disfigured. So we see them in health and not in sickness; whatever
may be hidden, or may lurk within their blood.

They have come down from their mountains to the metro-
polis, to the typhus town. Every winter there is typhus. It comes
up from the south, and is brought here by the countrymen. And
from this interior court they can see nothing. There are no other
buildings in the sky, not a house, nor minaret, though the voice
calls down to them in the dawn, and at midday, when everyone is
sleeping, stretched upon the ground. But it is a faith, in any case,
for men and not for women. We need have no sentiment for
them. They have none, themselves. They are mere animals, the
lowest of their low profession. And yet, in these sad lands where
all the women are veiled, it is some compensation, some gift of
liberty, to see the round faces of these self-sold slaves. At least,
this is love without its cares and agonies. It can kill, by disease,
but it cannot still the heart. Nor quicken it. The dirt and squalor
of the Fondouk cannot, though, destroy its beauty for the eyes.
And it has more than that. We hear, from some hidden place
among the arches, a snatch of one of the songs that are heard all
over the town, though it is, doubly, in a language that we do not
understand, for it is impossible to remember its turns and modu-
lations. The more you think of it, the quicker it goes from you.
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